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Conference Qliendees tour d/ie Afeska NbffvB Medico! Center (bebw) end view newborn* in tbs nursery. 


IHS Self-Governance Conference Heads to Alaska 


S pouling whales, soaring 
ftiig]fcs,arbd a fantastic new 
Alaska Native Medics] Center were all 
part of t he package for attendees at [fie 
l 'all IHS Self-Governance Conference, 
held in Anchorage, Ak on October 15-10, 
1907. Il was very filling |» have lilt con- 
ference in Alaska, a state that is home to 
near])- half of the fcdctaMy-recognized 
Tribes snd accounts for nearly 5CM.-J of 
compacted Self-Governance funds. 

While the Conference focused on 
many key Self- Governance policy issues 
including proposed IHS pcrmunenL Self- 
Governance legislation, congressional 
- — issues and user population formulas, a 
majority of rive agenda was targeted 
lowimds implementation of Tribal pro- 
gram!; under Self-Governance with an 



emphasis on many interesting aspects of 
Alaskan Native Self-Governance. 

As H. Sully Smith. Chairman of the 
Bristol Bay Area Heal th Corporation told 
the conicrcrccCsclf-govemancc has pro- 
vided a vehicle that lias allowed Alaska 
Native tribes and the IHS Alaska Area 
Office to work coopcrativly together to 
solve dii'iicnli problems facing the deliv- 
ery of health services to Alaska Natives.” 

The technical topics on the conference 
agenda and ihr issues raised included: 

Title V - Permanent IHS Self- 
Governance Legislation 

A puncl of Tribal Leaders and attor- 
neys gave an excellent presentation or 
the status of the Title V Tribal Task 
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Force's efforts to draft legislation which 
would make Self-Govcmarcc permanent 
within IHS.W, Ron Alien. Tribal 
Chairman, Jamestown S'Klallam Tribe 
and H. Sally Smith, Chain]] Jit of tbs 
Board, Bristol Bay Area Health 
Corporation provided a Tribal Leader 
perspective on the issues relative to the 
proposed leg ; dal ion, I riba! □llomeys 
Geoffrey Slronliner, Paul Alexander 
and LloyJ Miller presented a technical 
overview of the legislation in n handout 
I hat provided notes ivlH 1 1 nine I he 
differences in the I loose. Senate and 
Tribal versions.. 

In "enerai. the Task Force decided to 
develop legislation, which was more 
inclusive of the process, thus eliminating 
Lhc Long, tedious and frustrating process 
experienced as □ result of the Department 
of Interior Self-Governance Negotiated 
Rulemaking Committee. 

Tile highlights of the legislation include: 

- dew tint l limiting definition of 
"inherent federal functions 

■ Grand -fathering :/i of ext sling 
Compacts 

* The requirement that IHS negotiate 
a Compact with the approval of 
Tribes 

* The provision for (he Secretary of 
Health ami Human Services to 
approve Self-Governance demon- 
stration projects of mm-IHS 
programs 

* Clear negotiation methods 

* Appeals process for disagreements 

li is anticipated that Congressional 
hearings on the proposed legislation will 
be scheduled during, January 1998. 
Jamcstown S'KIallam Chairman W. Rou 
Allen said he expects at least two hear' 
ings prior to a congressional vote. 
National Indian Health Hoard Director 
Yvette Joseph -Fox requested tlmt, die 
Task Force consider more educational 
workshop* on the legislation to address 


issues and concerns dial may be raised 
by Tribes. 

Base Budgets 

I he Base Budget Technical Workgroup 
(BBTW) deli vered a final report which 
clarified some of the issues oi the Base 
Budget policy approved by Dr. Trujillo 
earlier last summer in preparation for FY 
1998 negotiations. Some of the clarifica- 
tions to the policy include; 

* Alternative Headquarters Share 
Distribution Methods (among agree- 
ing Tribes in the none area). 

* Funds for newly recognized Tribes 
Will not effect (decrease) a Tribe's 
base budgei. 

* Tribes within the base budget are 
Still eligible for shares of new pro - 
grams or programs not previously 
assumed by the Tribe. 

* Once in the base budget system, the 
Tribe s base will Only fluctuate 
based on rfte congressional increase 
or decrease to ATA line items. 


■ Tribes should be eligible to place 
programs within their base budget 
as long as the fund tag for that pro- 
gram is reasonably stable and 
predictable over multiple years. The 
BJiT'W recommended the inclusion 
of same OF.HE programs Such (is 
Maintenance ami Improvement. 

* The Bose budgeting of the 
As^Jijnenfj line items will have to 
wait until die Assessments work- 
group is finished w ah their report. 

* Base budgets w ill hove a minimum 
three-year duration with an option 
for two additional years. 

* Adjustments to the base from 
mandatory increases should be. auto- 
matic and occur at the same lime as 
the base funds are distributed. 

* Tribes may elect 10 include contract 
support in their base', li'tc ruflotinr 
for the base will be based on the 
Tribe 'S rate in the first year of their 
base budget. 



Souaxir? Isi'aisd Tribe Executive Director Robert 
Information Systems & Network Session. 


WftfteJiftr, j'r. delivers c summary of il\e 


Information Systems and 
Networks - 

Facilitated by Squaiin Island Tribe 
Executive Director Robert Whirener Jr, 
this breakout session centered Qtl I he 
issues of Tribal health information sys- 
tems and the identification of future 
concents and needs. Richard Hal], Chief 
of Data Management for the Alaska 
Native Medical Center, summarized die 
unique needs of the Alaska Area and 
some Of (heir solutions and continuing 
concerns. The breakout session became 
mon: lively when 1H5 acting Director, 
Division of Information Resources, gave 
bis presentation on the IHS identified 
needs for information systems, tie identi- 
iicd the following ;iS needs for RPMS: 

1 1 add functionality; 21 develop GUI 
{graphic user interface) ; 3) improve 
reports; 4} better integration; and 
5 ) ability m operate on Microsoft NT. 

Many conference attendees told Mr. 
Garvey that they agreed with his list and 
have expressed those necdi for years and 
IMS now needed to si an show inc some 
results and leadership in the information 


Self-Governance had Led to the depletion 
of funding and thus development in the 
areas he outlined. 

Doni Wilder, Executive Director. 
Portland Area Indian Health Hoard, in 
response to Mr. Garvey stated. We’ve 
been saying (to Tribes) to keep their 
Sel f-Oovem mice shares in !HS for 
RPMS and Informal lou System-, to 
assure development, but there is only so 
long that you can recommend that before 
you sturi looking foolish ” 

Mr. Whitener, in his summary to the 
breakout session, said. “Many Tribes are 
concerned about the luture of R PMS and 
many of those “sitting cm- the -fence” 
were not pleased with w'hai they heard 
from the 1HS. ’He further stated that 
everyone j^reed that a core set Ot data 
relating co oil Tribes is necessary to 
assure proper funding from Congress. 

Infrastructure 

Joe Hinkhcnmcr, L.I.F.E, Center 
Director, for the l.nmmi Nation, 
facilitated the Infrastructure: 
Developing/Implcmencing C ricical 


Components Session, and. identified the 
following, four critical areas: 

3. Tribes need more planning funds. 

2 . Tribes need to develop more raulitkw.i, 

3. Tribes need to revise third -party 
dgreentettis between Hit £2. IbiS and 
Tribes. 

4. Tribes need to develop an infrastruc- 
ture for health promotion wound 
issues like tobacco and obesity. 

Environment and Health 

.luck Ferguson. Treasurer, Choctaw 
Nation of Oklahoma, facilitated the 
Environment and Health session. He stat- 
ed . ”We must all he- aware ot the extern a! 
forces which shape health." This session 
identified many forces such as housing, 
courts, education, tubs. and. outside corn- 
mu nitv mandates, all of which shape the 
physical and menial well-being of Tribal 
members. Those participating, in [his ses- 
sion felt i; was very important that Tribes 
network with other Tribes, governmental 
entities; and private agencies to collobora- 
tivdy deal with these external forces; that 
all funding sources should be identified 
and sought; anti thai all emphasis should 
ho placed on ensuring that our children 
are safe. 

Summary 

The Tall Sol f-Governancc conference 
mi Anchorage was successful, full of 
information and enlightening tor most 
attendees. Many attendees expressed 
admiration and semi; surprise at tin: level 
of sophistication of the Alaskan Self 
Governance consortiums. Thu Alaskan 
Native Medical Center, as seen by many 
in tours given after ihc daily sessions, is 
one of the best facilities of its kind 
anywhere . 

As IHS Director Dr, Trujillo said, 
“Having the conference Ln Anchorage 
brings a different perspective to the 
delivery of health care." But. lie added. 
“Wc’rc all on the same path. What we are 
building and what we have done is laying 
the foundation for those to come ." <+* 


systems arena. Mr. Garvey suggested that 



describes the unique do'c syilETis of the AJosfcu Ofaa. 
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Tribal Profile; Ketchikan Indian Corporation 



K'etehiikari ibcfron CorpCvOf.iC'f'i members view on Qfchlte&Vfvt mcdei of ihtif ^ow clmic- 
from it-fi }Q fight, John growiiH KC General Adanoger,- Stephanie tfoinwoto; PfesfrtenJ; 
Garry Hope, Secrefcwy; Chorks White, Treosu.-Cf. 


W hen many people Lh.ink of 
Ketchikan, ihey often Chink 
of li quaint little town on a remote bland 
in Southeast Alaska, with winding 
boardwalks along the water and buckets 
of min in die winter M is also home to 
more than 3*800 members of Lhe 
Ketchikan Indian Corporation. 

Incorporated. as a Tribe in 1940, 
under 1 he authorities of the Indian 
Kenrjisr.i/LilioiL Act (IRA) of 1934, and 
amended in 1936 to include Alaska. the 
KIC lias an eight member Tribal Council 
which serves as the governing and 
legislative body. Their enrollment o 
Eiiade primarily of 'll logits, Tai mail inns, 
and Haidus indigenous to the region. 
Programs operated by KIC include: 
Social Services, ICW, General 
Assistance. Employment Assistance, 

11 IP, Scholarships, Adult Basic 
Education, and Early Giilcihood and 
H eal thy.Vtedicalf LDent j I . 

KIC !irsi delivered services to their 
members in 1975 with only 2 stafl 
members. From there, services have 
expanded to include tire Sell - 
Governance of BIA programs in 1992 
:md I US in 1 994. In addition, ihe KIC 
has begun an ambitions initiative to 
provide health care services at a new 
Health Clinic, currently ill the final 
design phase. 

KIC believes very Strongly ill their 
sovereign rights. In fact, beginning in 
FY 1993. like KIC has broken away from 
their original health consortium and wil l 
begin administering (lie delivery of ilieii 
own heath care services llhs ambitious 


initiative is pan of the strong belief KIC 
lias for govern mem -to- government rela- 
tion?. and the right arid abili ty of every 
Tribe to m on behalf of their members. 
The KIC believes very strongly that 
w hile Native culture distinguishes Tribal 
members from non- Ya laves, ii is she face 
that ii Tj ibc has a constitution, which has 
the authority to act for the benefit of its 
members, which make? it an entity like 
none other in this country. 


Ttie KIC Heal i h Clinic* when complet- 
ed. wall consist of 33.2 16 square feet 
spread over four stories, The design of 
ihe Clinic was a challenge due to the 
footprint and steepness of the property. 
The building hopes lo replicate the 
designs of a traditional elan house, with 
a strong horizontal orientation and mou- 
umcniaL end walls. Completion is 
scheduled for 1999: 


Ketchikan Indian Corporation 
- Mission Statement - 

C Lit minx our aboriginal rights as a sovereign nation, we the Tribal Council pledge so maintain, 
preserve, and plan for the health, welfare, and living standards for our tribal members by 
promoting social services, cultural awareness, education, and economic development. 
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Alaska - “We ’re not in Kansas Anymore 





C omplex, syO-phistiuaced, 
well organized and 
extremely effective does no! 
begin to describe the situation 
of (he Alaskan Native tribes 
arid Villages. 

Imagine the difncultx ol 
over l St) Tribes in ihc lower -1$ 
states crying Lo get together and 
agree on a Self-Governance 
Compact and tl^n determine 
haw i:l> distribute the funds. 
This was ihe challenge faced 
bv ilio Alaska Native rcpmroji- 
uuivea as they embarked on 
Self-Governance with the 3H5. 


Part of the answer to lhe Alaska Tribal 
Self-Governance success hes in the 
history of lhe Alaskan Native Trd>es and 
Villages, dieii wcessiiy to organize into 
corporations and consortiums and die 
polities surrounding them. Alaska Native 
Tribes and Villages comprise '226 of the 
over 500 federally recognized Tribes, with 
ever 106,000 Alaskan natives;, approxi- 
manaly 35,000 living in Anchorage, 

Juneau and Fairbanks with the remaining 
70,000 living in small ratal hub communi- 
ties Like Nome, and Barrow or In one of 
the 200 additional smaller villages. About 
one-third of die Tribes in Alaska are 
organized under the Indian Reorganization 
Act The remaining are governed by tradi- 
tional village councils. 

One unique feature of Alaskan Tribal 
governments h the status of land. WMe 
much of the land belonging to federally- 
Tecoijm/ed Tribes In Lhe lower -IS is held 
in trust by the BIA or as allotments by 
individual Tribal members. Alaska State 
for-profit corporations controlled by indi- 
vidual Tribal member shareholders and 
organized pursuant to the Alaska Native 
Claims Settlement Act ( ANCS A'k hold 
most of the land of Alaskan Tribes in fee. 

Under ANCSA, Alaska Natives collec- 
tively retained over *10 million acres of 
land and were paid just under 5-L bll'ion 
for the extinguishment of their aboriginal 
claims to the remaining areas csL" Alaska. 
Under the Act, \ Illtige corporations were 
established to hold fee title to the surface 
estate of 22 million acres surrounding the 



Viliam.'!*. Twelve regional corporations 
were established to hold fee title to anoth- 
er 16 million acres. As Long as the land 
conveved under the Aci is not Leased or 
developed, it LS not subjccl to taxation. 

Another unique aspect ot' the Native 
governments in Alaska is the manner in 
Which i hey deliver governmental services 
such as health, housing, education and 
soc ial services. A large number of the 
Alaskan Native Tribes and Villages 
administer some or most of tire programs 
through lb iucer-irihal consortiums., All 
but one of the consortiums is non-profit. 
Several of the largest Tribes operate their 
programs independently of iheir regional 
consortium. 

In the health cme arena, the IHS operat- 
ed all Native health programs fnirtt 1955 
lo 1970. The Alaska Native healthcare 
system began its modem era in 1970. with 
the creation of two regional health agen- 
cies; Norton Sound Health Corporation 
and the Yukon- Kusfcokwim Health 
Corporation. Although imitated prior to 
die scif-dcteruiiinaiion era, the fundamen- 
tal concepts of these organizations were 
baaed ait Tribal ownership. consumer- 
based policy setting and decision-making 
and gradual assumption of IHS programs 
through contracts. 

Because the small average size of each 
Alaska village is between 200-500 mem- 
bers. it made sense to most Tribal 
governments to work cooperatively on 
health care issues through the formation 
of regional consortia owned by Tribes 


from the same 

geographic and cultural area. 
From 1970 10 1975. an 
additional twelve regional 
non-profit agencies were 
funned, each with an all- 
Naiivc board of directors 
elected by lhe Tribal govern- 
ments and villages in the 
service area. Appro; i maiely 
half of these organizations 
provide both health services 
a* well as BIA-fundod 
community services 
programs; while die other 
half are exclusively health 
provider agencies and main- 
tain associations with 
regional non-profits lhai provide the other 
community services. 

Dniing the L 980's, the largcsi Native 
health organizations look over manage- 
ment responsibility for 7 IHS service unit 
hospitals, In 1 994. Alaska Tribes. Villages 
:md regional health organizations agreed tu 
cooperate on the negotiation of a single 
Self-Governance Compact with the IHS. 
The Alaska Tribal Health Compact uses a 
single Compact agreement with fourteen 
separate Annual Funding Agreements, 
Inter-Tribal decisions concerning Compact 
language and Tribal shares distribution are 
made on a consensus basis in a "Tribal 
caucus" format, facilitated by the Alaska 
Native Health Board. 

To the non -Alaskan, the complex 
weaving of corporations, consortium;, 
villages and Tribes can be very confusing. 
Corporations are involved in Land and 
economic development, while oilier 
consortiums are involved in delivering 
everything from health care to education. 
Additionally, each village or Tribe has a 
body of elected officials, many of whom 
nil on the boards of the corporations and 
consortiums. Although the structure of 
health care in Alaska may appear to be 
complex and confusing to those who are 
not familiar with the system. It does work; 
and if tbs Alaska Native Medical Corner 
and presentations by the Alaska attendees 
at the conference are indicative, it appar- 
ently works well. » • 
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Self-Governance - An IHS Agency Lead 

Negotiator 's Perspective By Rt m Ferguson, Savajo Area Indian Health Service 



■"You've been volunteered,”' i> something I’m sure many of 
us have beard atone. rime or another. In late January, 1995, l 
was at one of our Service Unit Offices insEieutinj; a sanitation 
facility project, as part of my duties as the Deputy Director. 
Division of Sanitation Facilities Construction, Navajo Area 
Indian Health Service. My supervisor called Lo Cut me know 
that 3 had volunteered to be a Negotiator for 1 1 IS in Self- 
Governance Negoli ations . 


During tny first year as a negotiator I learned a variety of 
things. With every negotiation, I learned something new about 
the Act, the THS or the federal government. I continue to learn 
during negotiations. The process for negotiating and adminis 
taring Self-Governance agreements has con iimmiisly evolved. 
All of the changes are intended to move the Tribes and the IHS 
closer towards their goal. 


First, 3 would need to be at Indian Health Service {IHS) 
headquarters die following week, m attend training- My super 
visor explained to me that being a negotiator would but □ good 
experience and tl would only Lake a few weeks, of my time that 
year These ’"few weeks" have become two-aud-a-hal f-years 
and almost a half time job. It has required travel away from 
home about one quarter of the time. It has also exposed me to 
innovative programs for health delivery developed by Tribes, 
increased my understanding of Indian health programs and 
given me an opportunity to visit Tribes and IHS areas I othcr- 
w i sc would not have been itbl c. 

After volunteering, [ spent several months either at meetings, 
training courses or educating myself about negotiations, the 
Tribat Self-Governance Act and the II IS. Thu negotiation purl 
required some training, since this was definitely a different type 
of negotiation than procurement contract negotiations. The edu- 
cation about the many facets of the IHS required an ali out 
effort I. like most IHS staff, bad very JiltJc knowledge of ihe 
2HS outside of ray own program and area of expertise. 
Fortunately, this was a time when workgroups were sending out 
final reports unci the IHS was making policy decisions. 
Negotiation formulas were already in place, which simplified 
things considerably. At this same Lime, IHS developed the 
Functions and Services Manual which described the various 
IKS Headquaitera-maruiged programs. All of this information 
prov ed to be invaluable for my responsibilities as an Agency 
Lead Negotiator I'ALN). 

My assigned Area was Portland, In April of 1 995, the negotia- 
tion!; with i he fiscal yew Tribes began, starting with the IHS Self 
Governance Spring Conference and. in some eases, continued 
right up until the end of September. Most ALNs for IHS felt like 
Seif-Govcmance negotiations were never ending that year. 

After seven months of Self-Governance negotiations, 1 
became involved With contract negotiation?* vvilh the Navajo 
Nation. The negotiations involved setting up a master contract 
and Annual Funding Agreement {AFA) for several existing con- 
tracts, plus the addition of Headquarters shares for l hose 
programs By the time we completed the Navajo Agreements. 

1 had speni nearly a full year involved in negotiations of one 
kind or aitcuher. 


"One of the things 
1 learned that first year, was 
that the role of the negotiator is 
to assist each Tribe in identifying 
their share of IHS resources." 


One rtf the things 3 learned that first year, was that the role of 
(he negotiator is Lo assist each Tribe in identifying their share 
of 11 IS resources. In addition, help write an agreement that 
effectively transfers to Trilvs those resources along with (he 
responsibility for die Program Function Services and Activities. 
The other part of the negotiator's role is Lo be an advocate for 
ail Tribes, though during negotiations this sometimes means 
advocating for every Tribe noL :iL Lhe table. I also learned early 
on, (h,n in fulfilling the role of the At N, l cannot always make 
everybody happy. 


The pas I two years of negotiations have certainly been easier 
than the fitsl. One reason, I believe, is knowing what lo expect. 
Another is that (he IHS has been more responsive to the needs 
of the Tribes and die fritics have been patient, understanding 
that Lhe THfi is nr.uk im; progress. 


Font things occurred that improved [Lings substantially for 
the Fiscal Year L997 negotiations. The first was the agreement 
made at lhe 1W6 Spring Conference in Las Vegas by the IHS 
Director to hold Headquarters and Area Shares at their 3996 
levels nr rl lo enter into base budgets beginning with the I99S 
negotiations- The second, at lhe same Conference, was the for- 


mation of the Tribal Self-Governance Advisory Committee. 
This was a big step forward, since the Advisory Committee is a 
good forum for making Governance recommendations and 
for working with the agency to resolve issues. The third item 
was the abolishment of the Headquarters AFA review commit- 


tee and using each Aren's Regional Office of General Counsel 
Attorney to review AFA’s during Lhe negotiations. 
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Updates 


I he attorney review along with the 
A I’ A certifications by tht ALN. vastly 
streamlined the process. The fourth alem 
was that the ALN now sends in a ccrtb 
• ed fiitar'icuil form that becomes the 
basis for the award of the A FA amoom 
each year. 

These changes and the Hseul Year 
1997 appropriation at the beginning of 
the fiscal Year, allowed prompt payment 
m mosL cases, and gFeusly eased 1998 
negotiation!;, t he 1 998 Negotiations also 
went more smoothly because of the 
efforts of the Tribal Self-Governance 
Advisory Committee in making hast* 
budgets available. 

hr August of 1996. 1 joined the Base 
Budge! Technical Workgroup of the 
Tribal Self-Governance Advisory 
Committee. This required several addi- 
tional tiips and the work continues. 

The recommendaiiofls of this workgroup 
and the Advisory Committee allowed the 
pudg.ei structure to change and allowed 
Self Governance Tribes to enter into 
base budgets, in 399S. These two changes 
made negotiations much easier this year. 

In addition nvmy ALN responsibilities 
ftH- the Portland Area, I his yeui i was 
asked to be the Office of Tribal Sclt- 
Governancc lOTSG) representative for 
negotiations in the IH$ Phoenix and 
California Areas. The intent was to bring 
some continuity to the negotiations. I lie 
opportunity to visit two more 3HS Areas 
certainly broadened my horiions and 
added a tew more weeks of travel to my 
schedule. I was hesitant to accept ibis 
new task, partly because 3 was not sure 
of my role- But, it turns out that my ™k. 
is the same, which is to be an advocate 
for the Tribes. 

One of the most gratifying parts of this 
years negotiations was holding the nego- 
tiations at Ihe Tribal location for scvcraL 
of the Portland Tribes. This really 
demonstrated to me what Tribes can do 

„ Continued on b«k page. 


Kevin Gover Noimnoted to Head H1A 

.Secretary of the Interior Brute Babbitt announced President Clinton's dee Finn 
to nominate Kevin Gover as Assistant Secretary for Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Cover is a member of the Pawnee Tribe and a native of Lawton, Oklahoma. 
He attended Pniireum University, receiving a BA in public and international 
affaire and he received his Juris Doctor front the University of New Mexico 
School of Law. Hoi low inu law school, he served as law clerk to the late U.$. 
District Judge Juan G. Burciaga of Albuquerque. From 1983 until 1986, Mr. 

Cover specialised in environmental and natural rvsuiiroes law-, as well as fetfcni.. 
Indian law ill lhc Washington. DC. law linn of biicd. Flunk. Hams, Shliser uc 
Acohsen. En 1986. Gover formed his own law m mi in Albuquerque with Cate 
StcISOA and Su^iim Williams, Thill l inn, now Gover, Williams & Jaiiov. specializes 
in Indian law. natural resources and housing law. 

Secretary Babbitt said the HI A position requires ‘•someone wiih the wisdom or 
a Thomas Jefferson, the consensus building skills of a George Washington, and 
the ability Li> understand both the complex workings of Congress and ibis 
Department's relationship with Tribal goveriimciilS: Kcvsit Cover has his work cut 
out for him, but I’m convinced he’s just the right person for the i<>b.‘ 

Senate Deletes Section 1 20 - Waiver of Sovereign Immunity 

En .i major victory for Tribal sovereignty, the Senate deleted Section 120 of the PY 
1998 Interior Appropriations trill by a vow of 93 to .3. Section -20 would haw 
required Tribes to waive their sovereign immunity in order to recei ve H!A Tribal 
priority Allocation t.T PA) fends. Instead, the Senate Committee run Indian Affaire will 
hold Arks of hearings oil this issue and Senator 51*te Gorton (R-WA) Sms inditat- 
ed that he will introduce another hill dealing with this issue in the ne;ir fuiure. 

Indirect Cost Proposal Negotiations Suspended for Tribal 
Governments 

The Office of the Inspector General (DIG) has ‘‘temporarily suspended" rite 
negotiation of indirect oust races with Tribes pending a review of policy changes 
required, if any, a* a result of the recent Ramah Navahn Chapter v. L ujan. decision 
in lhc tend] Circuit Court. LriK;?; will receive contract support tesed im their 
current rate. 

Does Self-Governance Work? 

Sovereign Nations is asking for any stories nr examples of how und why Self- 
Governance works for your Tribe- How lias it changed your Tribal organizational 
structure? How has the Tribe benefited? Arc you imp] emeu ring programs in new 
and innovative ways'' Please e-mail stories (they can be anything from 2-3 para 
graph £ ro ] -2 pages> to Brent Simeosky, BBSiiJtskyfiaol.com. Thank you! 
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SOVEREIGN NATIONS is a bbtnonihly 
pubtStasioR of Tribal Self -Governance. The 
purpose of the publication is tv disseminate 
accural? information about Seif-Giivermince. 
Complimentary subscripiknts nr? awiiaide 
through ill? Co tnrtnm icn lion and Education 
pro rrcJ. Materia! i eimlained herein i nn bt 
reproduced* wish proper credit, Appropriate 
editorial contributions and correspondence are 
welcome. 

Self-Cstrvermince is a Tribady driven initiative 
intended !t> provide Tribid governments’ more 
cons red over their own destinies. The project 
fosters the shaping of a "^ov partnership... 
between Tribal governments and the government 
of lii? United Stales. IV? believe that cm eUem c 
in related communication and education isfutt- 
damentid to the achievement of dies? goals. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO.: 

Maureen Ki nley.Coordi nalor 

Communication &. Education 

Sc I i -Govern ante 1 3c TTiunsIral i pn project 

c/o L'lintmi Indian Business Council 

26 1 6 Kwina Road, Bellingham. WA 98226 

Phono: [jt.d i 

Tax : (360) 3S4-229S 
E-Eiiail : m ki nley254@ aol.com 
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cm a limited budget and hi)w “real 
an interest the bribes have in pry- 
v id Log high quality health care. The 
discussions this year were more on 
health erne and less on funding. I 
attribute this shift to several factors, 
such as having the same negotiating 
team for the past three cycles, 
prompt payments, the availability of 
base budgets, and (lie Tribal-tHS 
progress to reach Tribal Self 
Governance goals. 

IHS and Tribal people ask me fre- 
quenll v. Ll Why du vOu continue to 
dp ihis?" My usual answer is thaL 
we ant; not finished yet. 1 lie other 
part of my answer is thaL negotia- 
tions are always interesting, never 
boring, and t iearn something new 
every day during negotiations. I 


have learned about the government 
personnel system, contract support 
anti the IHS payment .system- Mori 
importantly, l have also seen w hat 
Tribes can do lo improve health 
care by their redesigning, repro- 
gramming, and using Outside funds 
in innovative and effective ways, 

On another personal note, having 
never traveled much as part of my 
job before becoming a negotiator, 3 
have learned that almost every place 
in the country is at least a day trip 
from my home in Gallup, New 
Mexico, Lhat all hotel rooms are 
alike and that all airports are under 
construction. 3 look forward to the 
day when fax and phone can do 
renewals of Self-Governance 
agreements. *- ; 
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